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A-WA'-TO BI: 
An Archeological Verification of a Tusayan Legend.* 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

About the close of the year 1700 a large Tusayan pueblo called 
A-wa'-to-bi was tragically destroyed, so that since that time a ruin 
only marks its former site. Written history is silent in regard to the 
details of the event, but there still remains among the descendants 
of the actors in that destruction a legend of the deeds of that stir- 
ring time.f The present article is an attempt to demonstrate by 
archeological evidence the truth of that legend. 

In the summer of 1892 I passed ten days in camp at the Tusayan 
ruin called by the Hopi, A-wa'-to-bi, " the place of the Bow Peo- 
ple;" by the Navajos, Talla-hogan, the "Singing House." At 
that time, accompanied by Mr. A. M. Stephen, I made a reconnais- 
sance and a few excavations in order to acquaint myself with the 
ruin, but I was particularly anxious to test the story of its destruc- 
tion still repeated by the Hopi, and to gather from archeological 
researches whatever data could be found to shed light on the disaster 
which overthrew one of the most populous of the Tusayan pueblos 
about two hundred years ago. The following pages give Some of 
the results of my cursory examinations. 

The historical accounts of the destruction of A-wa'-to-bi, as seen 
by the following quotation from Bandelier, are very meager. J " The 
only document which I found," says this learned author, "in which 
detailed reference is made to the slaughter of Ahuatuyba is a Parecer 
of the clergy of New Mexico, bearing date 1722. In it the destruc- 
tion of Ahuatuyba is explicitly stated. There existed at Santa Fe, 
in 1 713, a collection of testimonies taken on the occurrence, and 
described as follows : i Yten vn Quademo de autos sobre la notisia de 
lo susedido en el puo de Aguatiibi de la proa de Mo qui autorisadas de 
Pedro de Morales en 6j fojas. 1 It is mentioned in Ymbentario de los 

*This work was done in the summer of 1892, while connected with the Hemenway 
Expedition, 
f See Bourke : " Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona." 
\ Part II, Final Report, Papers of the Archaeological Institute, p. 372, $892. 
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Papeles que se hallan en el Archibo del Cabildo justizia reximiento de 
esta villa de Santa Ft, 1713, MS." According to the same investi- 
gator, the Hopi destroyed A-wa'-to-bi about the end of the year 
1700 or the beginning of 1701, but he was unable to tell the exact 
date, as nearly all the papers relating to the administration of Cubero 
have disappeared from the archives of Santa Fe, though enough re- 
main to prove the probable accuracy of the Hopi version as presented 
by Bourke. 

Let us first turn to the Indian legends of the destruction of 
A-wa'-to-bi as a supplement to the imperfect historical notices at 
present in print. The variants of this legend which have been pub- 
lished by Bourke and by Mindeleff are in the main very similar to 
the legend of the destruction of A-wa'-to-bi which I have heard in 
fragments from several Indians, both in Walpi and while camped 
on the site of the ruin. The following version, however, obtained 
for me from Sa'-li-ko* by Mr. A. M. Stephen, enters more into the 
details than any yet printed : 

Destruction of A-wa! -to-bi as related by Sa'-li-ko(i). — Wi'-ki (2) 
and Si'-mo (3) and the other chiefs have told you their stories, and 
surely their ancestors were living here at Walpi when A-wa'-to-bi 
was occupied. It was a large village and many people lived there, 
and the village chief was called Ta-po'-lo, but he was not at peace 
with his people and there were quarreling and trouble. Owing to 
this conflict only a little rain fell, but trie land was fertile and fair 
harvests were still gathered. The A-wa'-to-bi men were bad. Some- 
times they went in small bands among the fields of the other villagers 
and cudgeled any solitary workers they found. If they overtook 
any woman they ravished her, and they waylaid hunting parties, 
taking the game, after beating and sometimes killing the hunters. 

There was continued trouble in A-wa'-to-bi, and Ta-po'-lo sent to 
the Oraibi chief, asking him to bring his people and kill the evil 
A-wa'-to-bi. (4) The Oraibi came and fought with them, and many 
were killed on both sides, but the Oraibi were not strong enough to 
enter the village and were compelled to withdraw. On his way 
back the Oraibi chief stopped at Walpi and talked with the chiefs 
there. Said he: "I cannot tell why Ta-po'-lo wants the Oraibi to 

*Sa'-li-ko belongs to the Pu-nafi'-nyu-mil, one of the Cactus gentes of the Snake 
phratry of Walpi, and this is the story she tells as to how she became Ma-zrau'-mon-wi 
(chief of the Ma-zrau' Society), and how that hereditary office came into her family 
from an ancestor saved at the destruction of A-wa'-to-bi. 
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kill his folks, but we have tried and have not succeeded very well. 
Even if we did succeed, what benefit would come to us who live too 
far away to occupy the land ? You Walpi people live close to them 
and have suffered most at their hands ; it is for you to try." While 
they were talking Ta-po'-lo had also come, and it was then decided 
that the chiefs of all the villages should come together at Walpi to 
consult. Couriers were sent out, and when all the chiefs had 
arrived Ta-po'-lo declared that his people had become po-wa'-ko 
(sorcerers), and hence should all be destroyed. 

It was then arranged that in four days large bands from all the 
other villages (5) should prepare themselves and assemble at a spring 
not far from A-wa'-to-bi. 

A long while before this, when the Spaniards lived there, they 
had built a wall on the side of the village that needed protection, 
and in this wall was a great, strong door. Ta-po'-lo proposed that 
the assailants should come before dawn and he would be at this door 
ready to admit them, and under this compact he returned to his 
village. During the fourth night after this, as agreed upon, the 
various bands assembled at the deep-gulch spring, (6) and every man 
carried, besides his weapons, a ko-pi' -ico-ko (torch) and a bundle of 
greasewood. Just before dawn they moved silently up to the mesa 
summit, and, going directly to the east side of the village, they 
entered the gate, (7) which opened as they approached. 

In one of the courts was a large kib-va, called Pii-vyiin-o-bi,* and 
in it were a number of men engaged in po-wa'-ko rites (8). The 
assailants at once made for the kib-va, and, plucking up the ladder, 
they stood around the hatchway shooting arrows down among the 
entrapped occupants. In the numerous cooking-pits fire had been 
maintained through the night for the preparation of food in a feast 
upon this appointed morning, and there they lighted their torches. 
Great numbers of these and the bundles of greasewood being set on 
fire were then cast down the hatchway, and firewood from stacks 
upon the house terraces was also thrown into the kib-va. The red 
peppers (9), for which A-wa'-to-bi was famous, were hanging in 
thick clusters along the fronts of the houses, and these they crushed 
in their hands and flung upon the blazing fire in the kib-va to tor- 
ture their burning occupants. After this, all who were capable of 
moving were compelled to travel or drag themselves till they came 

*A term, according to Stephen, derived from the plural of po-wa'-ko. 
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to the sand-hills of Mi-con'-in-o-vi and there the final disposition of 
the prisoners was made. 

My maternal ancestor had recognized the Ma-zrau'-mon-wi and 
saved her at a place of massacre called Mas'-ki, and now he asked 
her whether she would be willing to initiate the women of Walpi in 
the rites of the Mam'-zrau. She complied, and thus the observance 
of the ceremonial called the Mam-zrau'-ti came to Walpi. I cannot 
tell how it came to the other villages. This Ma-zrau'-mofi-wi had no 
children, and hence my maternal ancestor's sister became chief and 
her badge of office or ti'-po-ni came to me. Some of the other 
A-wa'-to-bi women knew how to bring rain, and such of them as 
were willing to teach their songs were spared and went to different 
villages. The Oraibi chief saved a man who knew how to cause the 
peach to grow, and that is why Oraibi has such an abundance of 
peaches now. The Mi-con'-iii-o-vi chief saved a prisoner who knew 
how to make the sweet so-wi'-wa (small-eared corn) grow, and this 
is why it is more abundant here than elsewhere. All the women 
who had song-prayers and were willing to teach them were spared 
and no children were designedly killed, but were divided among the 
villages, and most of them went to Mi-con'-ifi-o-vi (10). The re- 
mainder of the prisoners, men and women, were again tortured and 
dismembered and left to die on the sand-hills, and there their bones 
are, and the place is called Mas'-tco-mo (i i). This is the story told 
by my old people. 

Notes. 

1. SaMi-ko is Su / -pe-la's wife, who takes prominent parts in many 
ceremonials. 

2. Wi'-ki, Chief of Antelopes, whose ti'-po-ni (palladium, " mother," 
of fraternity) he holds. 

3. Si / -mo (obiit, 1892), Chief of the Flutes. The published stories of the 
destruction were obtained from several sources, but as it adds an element 
of exactitude to repeat the story of one person, that of SaMi-ko is here 
given. Of course, in repeating the story, since human memory is fallible, 
errors must be expected, and the personal equation should always be con- 
sidered. These folk-tales are not mathematically exact, although capable 
of scientific treatment, and versions vary. For two centuries the story of 
A-wa / -to-bi has been repeated, and there is little doubt that modifications 
have been introduced in successive generations. 

4. The different causes assigned in the Ho-pi legends for the destruc- 
tion of A- wa^to-bi correspond in a general way. Constant quarrels and 
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bickerings between the pueblos led to repeated controversies, while mis- 
understandings about boundaries of fields, ownership in springs, and 
similar disagreements brought on wars which destroyed villages. Sorcery, 
a dread and deadly cause of murder and destruction, was a most potent 
factor and, from the legend, would seem to be a primal cause of the 
overthrow T of A-wa'-to-bi. The imaginary or real neglect of these Bow- 
people * to observe rain ceremonials and the charge that they kept the 
needed rain from their neighbors by sorcery would be considered offenses 
worthy of death. Then, too, possibly the ill-fated pueblo had received 
the Spaniards back, after the great rebellion, more cordially than they 
should have done, according to the judgment of their neighbors. That 
in itself, especially if their priests made many converts, as we have reason 
to think they did from the numbers baptized after the reconquest, might 
have been a causa belli. It is said in several variants of the legend that 
A-wa / -to-bi was full of " singing men," but I have found none which dis- 
tinctly states that the acceptance of Christianity was a cause of the de- 
struction, although it seems to me that this may have been the true 
reason. In considering the causes of the overthrow it is interesting to 
know something of the kinship of the A-wa / -to-bi people, and we find that 
some, at least, of the phratries of the fated pueblo were the same as those 
in the villages of their conquerors. It is, however, a well-established fact 
that family ties between different pueblos do not imply friendly feeling. 
According to MindelefPs account, compiled from Stephen's notes, apart 
of the Sun people from the east settled at A-wa'-to-bi. The same author 
speaks'of refugees from Si-ka'-ki (now a ruin in the foot-hills to the right 
of the main road to Hano or " Te-wa ") who also went to A-wa'-to-bi and 
transmitted their feudal wrongs to their descendants. The wrongs of 
Si-ka'-ki against the Walpi were 110 less than the destruction of their 
town, portion of the ground-plaus of which are still pointed out. It is 
also said in MindelefPs account that the Badger people were found in 
A-wa'-to-bi, and that the Mag-pie and Field-mouse and portions of the 
Asa people lived there. There is little doubt but that many peoples were 
represented in old A-wa'-to-bi, but as our knowledge of their kinship 
depends upon hearsay and is incapable of demonstration, definite state- 
ments must be accepted with more or less reserve. According to Se-ge'-ni, 
a Navajo who has his house nearest A-wa'-to-bi, the A wa'-ta (Bow), 
Ho-uan'-i (Bear), Pieb (Tobacco), and Bu-li'-nya-mii (Butterfly) were the 
gentes which inhabited A-wa'-to-bi. Of these the A-wa'-ta or Bow were 
the strongest, and they gave the name A-wa'-to-bi to the place. The 
pictograph of a bow and arrow on the side of the mesa below A-wa'-to-bi 
may have been made with reference to the former inhabitants, but I much 
doubt its contemporaneity with the stirring events of the destruction. 
In one of the excavated chambers I found an arrow-sharpener upon which 
was cut a bow and arrow and zigzag figures, the import of which I am 
ignorant. 

*A-wa f -ta t bow ; o'-bi, place of. 
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5. It is almost universally conceded by the Hopi and western Tewa 
that A-wa'-to-bi was destroyed before the second delegation of the latter 
came to the east mesa and settled Ha'-no-ki. The first migrators from 
the Rio Grande region, known as that of the Asa people, were relatives 
of the Tewa, but were amalgamated with the Hopi and lost their original 
language.* The ancestors of the present inhabitants of Ha-no, it is 
affirmed, took no part in the destruction, for they had not then come to 
the country. Although A-wa / -to-bi has been shunned since its overthrow 
as po-wa / -ko (wizard) and the story of its tragedy repeated from genera- 
tion to generation, the ancient shrines of the place were used until a few 
years ago and portions of the old cult f have been transplanted to the 
homes of their victors. 

It is stated in Mindeleff's account that the attack was made by the men 
of Walpi, and as a populous neighboring ^pueblo this town, no doubt, 
took a prominent part ; but there is good reason to believe that the other 
villages (except Ha-no), especially Mi-coii'-in-o-vi, participated. It is 
not probable that there was a strong band of union between the other 
pueblos against A-wa / -to-bi, for the history of these communities indi- 
cates little concert of action. The belief that the people of A-wa'-to-bi 
were sorcerers might have united them, but ordinarily each pueblo was 
a feudal power in itself and settled its. own difficulties. 

Judging from the stacks of charred and half-burnt corn on the ear 
which I found when excavating the ruins, one can hardly suppose that 
plunder was an object, nor do any of the stories hint at this as a cause. 
The Walpi people had many grievances against these neighbors, due to 
the bad character of some of them, and To-po'-la may have used their 
superstitious to serve his own designs. 

6. The spring where the hostiles assembled was indicated to us by Se- 
ge'-ni, a Navajo who lived near it and who had married a Hopi woman. 
This spring is possibly the one by which Vargas camped after the bap- 
tism of the children of A-wa'-to-bi, in 1692. There is good water nearer 
A-wa'-to-bi, and a fine spring west of the ruin and south of the burial 
sand-hills was developed for us while in camp. I agree with MindelefF 
(page 50) that the walls of a corral near the spring do not prove that the 
A-wa'-to-bi people had sheep at the time of its destruction, because the 
corral appears to me more modern than any of the walls of A-.wa'-to-bi, 
and yet it is probable that the Spaniards had imported sheep into the 
country at this early date. 

7. The gateway lies at the extreme west end of the ruins and is indi- 
cated by two stone structures still standing. In its mode of construc- 

* According to Stephen. See Mindeleff's "A Study of Pueblo Architecture," in 8th 
Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnology. 

f See reference to A-lo'-sa-ka, Journ. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, and description of 
Mam-zrau'-ti, Amer. Anthrop., July, 1892. 
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tion and general appearance this gateway resembles the Mission walls. 
Neither wooden beams nor remnants of a door are visible.* 

8. In one account it is said the tragic event occurred in the Na-ac 7 - 
nai-ya, which is now celebrated in November. This corresponds with 
the meager historical data which we have. The cooking-pits are filled 
and the fires lighted, as a general thing, near the close of the ceremonials. 
The ceremony of Na-ac'-nai-ya is that of the "New Fire," but the con- 
nection of the destruction with any definite festival is very vague. 

9. Every one concurs in the statement that red peppers were used. 
The plain at the foot of the A-wa'-to-bi mesa was reputed to be one of 
the gardens of Tusayan. 

10. Many things support this statement. The Al-o / -sa-ka figurines 
were especially claimed by the Mi-con'- in-o-vi people, as 1 have recorded 
in the Journal of American Ethnology and Archceblogy, volume ii, No. i. 
Families from this village still claim A-wa / -to-bi lauds, basing their claim 
on their -relationship to former inhabitants of the pueblo. 

11. Mas-tco'-mo is pointed out by the present Hopi, but I have not 
excavated it to try to find the bones of the unfortunates. The names 
Mas / -ki (Death House) and Mas-tco / -mo (Death Mound), however, are 
significant. In some variants of the legend gruesome tales of the cruel- 
ties to which the women were submitted at Mas / -ki are told. Most hor- 
rible mutilations were made of the persons of those wretched ones who 
would not go with the captors, and, if the stories are correct, the final 
butchery at Mas-tco'-nio must have been horrible. The one bright spot 
in this somber tragedy is that the children were not killed, and that such 
women as knew the rain songs and prayers were saved. Although it is 
stated that all of the men were put to death, it is probable that To-po'-la 
had a following who, it can hardly be supposed, met the fate of those 
opposed to him, and it would seem incredible that some did not escape 
in the confusion. 

The present trail up the south side of the mesa leads past the 
southeastern corner of the standing walls of the Mission and crosses 
the plaza, leaving it near the gateway, as indicated on the map 
(PI. I). The ancient entrance to the plaza was probably the same 
as that now used, and there are indications of a more primitive trail 
a few yards to the east, alternating foot-holes and hand-rests by 
which one grasps the side of the cliff as he ascends. These bear 
unmistakable evidences of use, and can be traced several feet up the 
almost precipitous sides of the rock. The ruins of high walls on 

* This gateway was probably built about the time of the Mission ; indeed, the appear, 
ance of the ruin of A-wa'-to-bi would seem to indicate that its southern and eastern 
sides are more recent than the western section and show traces of Spanish influence. 

48 
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either side of the gap by which one enters the plaza by these trails 
indicate the former existence of defensive works similar to those 
found at the west end of Walpi at the present day. The approaches 
to A-wa'-to-bi from the north and east sides are open and level, with 
sand dunes, convenient for concealment, not far away. It is proba- 
ble that the hostiles approached the doomed pueblo from these sides 
rather than by way of the precipitous trail on the south. Their 
rendezvous at the spring was conveniently situated behind the sand- 
hills, and they would naturally wish to avoid the risk of discovery 
in following the more public trail of the mesa. 

Let us now turn to the evidences of the truth of the legend which 
can be found by an examination of the ruin. The position and 
general facts of A-wa'-to-bi are mentioned by Bourke, Mindeleff, 
and Bandelier, but no excavations of the ruin had been made or 
published up to the time of my visit. The first published identifica- 
tion of A-wa'-to-bi was by Bourke, although it had been recognized 
by Stephen and Keam before that time. Mindeleff in 1893 (report 
dated 1891) published an account of the ruin, with map, charts of 
ground-plan of the eastern part, and valuable views of the walls of 
the Mission. So far as the author knows, this account is the most 
complete yet published, but it is confined more especially to the 
so-called Mission and the chambers near it.* 

The mounds which indicate the site of A-wa'-to-bi cover an area 
about rectangular in shape, the length being about double the 
breadth. Their greatest extension is not far from east and west 
along the southern edge of a high mesa. When the walls stood 
upright those on the western part probably rose almost continuous 
with the cliffs. 

The ruin is naturally divided into an eastern and western part, of 
which the western seems to be the older. The eastern is better pre- 
served and is almost wholly taken up by the so-called Mission. 
This portion, with the adjacent ground-plans of rooms, has been 
described by Mindeleff, to whose account I take the liberty of re- 
ferring. When seen from the east, the walls of the Mission are 
prominent objects above ground and seem to lie on the south side 
of the eastern portion, while on the north side of the same there is 
a range of high mounds which extends continuously half way along 

* In this article I shall not attempt a description of the ruin, as my object is simply to 
call attention to the facts obtained, in order to verify the Hopi legend. 
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the northern border and indicates from its altitude that the rooms 
at this part were of more than a single story. 

In almost every room which was excavated evidences of fire or a 
great conflagration were brought to light. In some instances the 
beams had fallen in and were simply charred superficially ; in others 
they were thoroughly reduced to charcoal, but we rarely opened a 
room without finding the beams and burnt fragments of wood on 
the floor. The inner walls of many of the rooms were covered with 
plaster adobe, and the floors were generally paved with flat stones. 
The mealing troughs or stone slabs where corn was ground were 
ordinarily in place, and cooking pots and vessels of both coiled and 
smooth ware were repeatedly found in the rooms of both the eastern 
and western sections of the ruin.* 

The accompanying map (PI. I) will, it is hoped, give the relative 
positions of the different rooms excavated, but a brief mention of 
some of the interesting points about each may have a value. 

Room {b. s.) with beards skeleton. — The chamber in which the 
bear's skeleton was found was eight feet long; six feet on one side 
and seven feet four inches on the opposite. The short walls were 
oriented N. 32 W. The bones were found at the west end of the 
room. The presence of the bear's skeleton might have been due to 
the fact that at the time of the overthrow a carcass of this animal 
was awaiting consumption. 

Narrow room (n. s.) west of initial point. — This chamber was in- 
closed on four sides by walls and measured two feet nine inches by 
twelve feet six inches. It was at first mistaken for a passage-way, 
but there was no door connecting it with any other room. Frag- 
ments of walls that may have fallen from chambers overhead filled 
its interior. 

Room (w. s.) with window looking south. — This room lies north 
of the adobe wall of the Mission and measures ten feet by six feet. 
The window measures one foot nine inches. 

Storage-room (c.) with charred corn. — A square room northwest 
of the po-wa'-ko kib-va had one side filled with charred corn, stacked 
similarly to the way corn is at present stored in Walpi and Zufii. 
So perfectly was this corn preserved that many ears were gathered on 
which the kernels were easily distinguished, and bushels of charred 
fragments were taken out. This goes to show that the place was not 

♦Fragments of pottery are very common on the mounds of A-wa'-to-bi, which is per- 
haps accounted for by the distance from inhabited pueblos. 
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rifled in the general conflagration. A food-bowl and a very much 
corroded iron implement were taken from this room. The finding 
of an iron implement is interesting as showing that at the time of 
the destruction metallic implements were known to the A-wa'-to-bi 
people, having no doubt been brought there by the Spaniards. The 
weapons which were found in abundance were the stone hatchets 
and arrow-heads so common in the southwest, the latter occurring 
in surface finds on the ruins. The position in which the corroded 
knife-blade was found among the corn, leaves no doubt but that it 
was there at the time of the destruction of the pueblo. The presence 
of a conglomerate of cinders and small stones in the burnt chambers 
would seem to indicate the fierceness of the heat during the con- 
flagration. Large quantities of this substance were taken from the 
chambers in the high range of rooms to the north of the plaza in 
the western part of the town. 

Room (/. h.) with paint and hair strings. — In one of the small 
rooms which I opened there were several fragments of red pigment, 
and in a niche in the wall I found a string made of human hair sim- 
ilar to those now used by the Hopi maidens in tying their hair im 
the peculiar whorls worn by them until they marry. The Indians 
at work for me were confident that this was the purpose for which 
the cord was made. 

Po-wa-ko kib-va. — As the fact that the men were in the kib-va at 
the time of the destruction and that many were killed there is re. 
peatedly mentioned in the legend, I was anxious to identify this 
room. In this search I had very meager data to direct me, the 
only mention of the kib-va being a very general one by Mindeleff, 
which gave no account of its position. An isolated ground-plan of 
a subterranean chamber was noticed in the middle of the plaza to 
the north of the Mission. Various things led me to suspect that this 
was a kib-va, but I have only circumstantial evidence to prove such 
identification. The Indians employed in the excavation called this 
room a kib-va. This chamber was examined from surface to floor, 
laying bare the wall and floor on the south side, my trench extend- 
ing, several feet. in width, from corner to corner. From the middle 
of this trench, extending to the center of the kib-va, I caused another 
trench to be dug down to the floor, which, as far as my exploration 
went, was covered with flat stones. 

The first trench showed that the south side is fourteen feet from 
one wall to another ; the east side is twenty-eight feet six inches, 
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the west twenty-four feet six inches, and the north side, which is 
irregular and oblique, eighteen feet. The orientation is N. 40 W.* 
The floor averages five feet below the surface of the ground. 

In these excavations charred wood, ashes, and other evidences of 
fire were found. The most important discoveries made in this room 
were a human skull and other bones, which were found four feet six 
inches below the surface in the middle of the chamber, directly 
under the place where the old sky-hole formerly opened, through 
which the relentless Hopi may have thrown down the burning fagots 
and chile upon their helpless victims. After the Indians had found 
these bones, which en passant it must be said they would not touch 
with their hands, one of their number, whose father-in-law is 
In'-ti-wa, the ka-tci'-na mon'-wi, returned to Walpi that night. The 
next day a curious custom was carried out, by the advice of In'-ti-wa. 
Several na-kwa'-ko-ci, strings with feathers attached, were deposited 
in the trenches as propitiatory offerings to Ma'-sau-wuh, the Death 
God of whom I have elsewhere spoken. Observing the anxiety of 
the Hopi workmen, I abandoned excavations in the po-wa'-ko kib-va 
from policy, for I did not wish the report to be circulated among 
their people that I desired to find the skeletons of the wizards, as it 
might prejudice them against me. The number of bones of human 
beings thus far taken from this excavation is too small to answer the 
requirements of the legend, but the mass of earth still filling this 
chamber is great enough to cover many more. New excavations 
alone can shed light on this question. 

I believe that I have excavated the po-wa'-ko or sorcerer's kib-va, 
and tradition supports this identification. Still I have not proven 
that to be the case, although the discovery of human bones supports 
the legend. It seems pretty true that a tragedy took place in this 
kib-va, for there is no evidence that the bodies were buried there, 
but whether this chamber is the original po-wa'-ko kib-va or not will 
always be in doubt, f 

The Mission. — The walls standing above ground belong to the 
Mission and mark the most recent portion of the pueblo. In addi- 
tion to the standing walls, there are others which undoubtedly belong 
to the period of the Spanish occupation,, and still others of adobe 

* For the orientation of the Walpi estufas see my article on Tusayan ceremonials, 
Jour. ofAmer. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, No. i. It is interesting to find that the orienta- 
tion of this chamber corresponds so closely with that of the kib-va of Walpi. 

fThe Indian workmen called this chamber a sorcerer's kib-va, and its relative posi- 
tion adds weight to the acceptance of the above identification, but I am not sure that 
the Indians regarded it as an estufa before my excavations. 
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which may have been added after the destruction of A-wa'-to-bi. 
The* accompanying chart of the ground plan (PI. II) gives all the 
data necessary to know the size and altitude of the standing walls. 
No attempt was made to excavate within the inclosure of the Mis- 
sion. Mindeleff, in his description of A-wa'-to-bi, gives a fair 
account of the Mission, and my map of the ground plan supplements 
his measurements. The differences in our plans may be due to 
changes since he made his survey — falling of walls, drifting of sand, 
and other causes. 

Old shrines near A-wct -to-bi. — Of the several shrines in the vicin- 
ity of A-wa'-to-bi there is one near the outlihe ruin to the west of 
the main pueblo, not far from the sand-hill burial place. This 
shrine # faces to the east and is a rude pile of stones, in which is a 
piece of petrified wood and two water-worn bowlders, called the 
"Old Chiefs." It is not peculiar in any respect and no offerings 
were found near it. A figure of this shrine is given in plate III, 
figure i. At the extreme west end of the A-wa'-to-bi mesa is a 
simple shrine composed of eight bowlders, with a reddish-colored 
stone, "Chief," within it. This shrine is figured in plate III, 
figure 2. A shrine which has evidences of recent 'as well as ancient 
use lies under a huge bowlder at the base of the extreme west end of 
the mesa, among the foot-hills. This shrine is more complicated 
than those mentioned above, and the stones which compose it are 
nicely joined together. The crescent of this shrine opens toward 
the south. It has been used in recent times by the Mi-cofi'-in-o-vi 
people, but many of the bung-shaped, squash and melon, ba'-ho(s) 
which cover the ground bear evidence of considerable age (PI. Ill, 
figure 3). 

The entrance to the shrine of the A-lo'-sa-ka faces south, and is 
situated about fifty feet below the old ruin at the most precipitous 
point of the mesa. It is a shallow chamber eroded in the side of a 
large bowlder, in front of the entrance to which stands a roughly 
laid stone wall .only a few feet high (PL III, figure 4). A flat stone 
formerly closed it, and sticks of wood, now irregularly placed, show 
that it was once more of a structure. The floor was covered with 
soil and there were offerings of ba'-ho(s) in the shrine when I visited 
it. This is the shrine out of which the A-lo'-sa-ka were taken, but 
they were afterward returned to the Mi-coii'-ifi-o-vi people, as I have 
elsewhere mentioned.* Rough sketches of the A-lo'-sa-ka were 

*Jour. ofAmer. Eth. and Arch., vol. ii, No. i. 
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made when they were taken from the shrine, but the images them- 
selves have not been seen since they were restored to the Indians. 

Cemetery of A-wd-to-bi. — The sand-dunes somewhat back from 
the mesa and to the west of the ruin of A-wa'-to-bi served as an 
aboriginal burial place in former times, and from it has been taken 
some of the best pottery found in Tusayan. These sand-hills are 
sparsely covered with stunted bushes, and their contour is continu- 
ally changing on account of the drifting sand. Every sand-storm 
alters the surface, bringing into view the skeletons of the dead and 
fragments of food-vessels, some of which are covered with most in- 
teresting symbolic decorations. It was not always the habit of the 
A-wa'-to-bi people to "kill" these food-vessels on the interment of 
the dead, as many unbroken bowls have been found there. The 
dead were buried in a sitting posture, the knees drawn up to the 
breast.* 

Explanation of Plates. 

Pi<aTE I.— Map of ruin of A-wa / -to-bi. This map was plotted by Mr. 
A. M. Stephen during our visit to the ruin. The heavy black line 
indicates the edge of the mesa ; the lighter lines the contours. 
a. Highest point of the western portion of the ruin. 
b. s. Site of the room in which the bear's skeleton was found. 
c. Rooms with stacks of burnt corn. 

e. Northeastern corner of ridge of rooms of the eastern division. 
h. Site of northwestern corner of main ruin. 
n. s. Narrow room. 
p. Po-wa'-ko kib-va. 
p. h. Room with fragments of pigment and niche with hair strings. 
w. s. Room with southern window. 
The figures indicate the size of rooms excavated. Ground plans of 
buried chambers are to be found in all the higher mounds, but 
the more important are indicated! by special lettering. 

PLATE II.— Ground plan of the standing walls of the Mission, with 
measurements and altitudes. 

PLATE HI. — Old shrines near A-wa'-to-bi. 

1. Shrine near the burial sand-hills. 

2. Shrine at the extreme west end of the mesa. 

3. Shrine with offerings, situated among the foot-hills at 

the extreme west end of mesa. 

4. Shrine of the A-lo'-sa-ka. 

* The Walpi people now bury their dead in the foot-hills to the south of the mesa. 
Food-vessels, with food, a planting-stick, and a twig, with feathers, are placed above 
the grave. 
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Japanese Minor Religious Practices. — Of miscellaneous minor 
religious practices, the name is legion. Such are the sprig of holly 
stuck to a door-post to keep out evil spirits, the imprint of a hand 
over the door or entrance to a house, and similarly the rude picture 
of a horse pasted up over the house doors to avert smallpox. What 
may be the rationale of this I know not, but Mr. Aston, in a private 
communication, suggests that the horse may be intended to hint to 
the evil spirit that the family is abroad. Another curious practice 
is that of depositing on some mountain-top the instrument with 
which a crime has been committed. Till within a few years ago 
Nantai-zan, a high summit in the Nikko district, now that happy 
hunting ground of " globe-trotters/ ' was littered with swords that 
had thus been offered to the mountain god. Or, leaving the land 
for the sea, how touching is the sailor's habit of scattering grains 
of rice on the waves as an offering to Kompira or some other deity 
with power to still the billows. — B. H. Chamberlain in Jour. An- 
throp. Inst., vol. xxii, London, 1893, p. J58. 



How Indian Songs are Borrowed. — Indian songs, I have dis- 
covered, travel far, and those of one tribe are soon at home in an- 
other. There seems to have been quite an extended acquaintance 
between tribes, the Rocky mountains proving no serious barrier. 
Customs and songs borrowed from the Crow Indians have obtained 
for a century at least among the Nez Perce. Dakota songs are also 
found there with an equally remote introduction. The Omahas took 
from the Sioux the Ma-wa-da-ne songs, and from the Otoe the Hae- 
ka-ne. The Dakotas appropriated the Omaha Hae-thu-ska songs, as 
did the Winnebagos. I have had Omahas sing me the songs of 
many different tribes, but they were always credited to the tribe to 
which they belonged. I have never met an instance of plagiarism 
among the Indians. Certain kinds of songs can be purchased by 
individuals, and the song becomes personal property, but the pur- 
chaser would never claim to have composed it. — Alice C. Fletcher, 
"Omaha Indian Music," in Peabody Museum Papers, vol. i, iSgj, 
No. 5. 



